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A Fullbright Research Scholar in Finland in 1955-56, he received a Wertheim 
Fellowship in Industrial Relations from Harvard University in 1960 and a Ford Foundation 
Faculty Fellowship in 1954-55. 

Marshall is active in numerous professional and academic organizations. He 
was president-elect of the Industrial Relations Research Association when nominated 

bor Secretary. He also served as director, Nation Rural Center; chairman, 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, and director, Task Force on Southern Rural 
Development. 

He has been a member of the National Council on Employment Policy, the Southern 
Economic Association, and the labor panels of the American Arbitration Association 
and the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Marshall and his wife, the former Patricia Williams, have five children, Jill, 
Susan, John, Christopher and Sarah. 

As Secretary, Marshall became President Carter's chief adviser on labor matters, 
responsible for carrying out the Labor Department's mission "to foster, promote and 
develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for profitable employment. 
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attention must also focus on assuring that men and women are trained and prepared 
available. 
that all efforts to achieve equity must recognize "the legitimate interest 
of industry without allowing illegitimate employment practices to continue. 
Marshall focused directly on the need to eliminate discrimination against 
minority group members and women in apprenticeship. 
While minorities have more than doubled their ranks in formal apprenticeship 
years and now comprise 17.4 percent of apprentices, wo 
.2 percent of all apprentices in programs registered 
Department, he noted. 
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He said the Labor Department must play a leading role in whatever is done to 
reorganize or consolidate enforcement. Laws creating demand for qualified minorities 
and women must be coordinated with department-administered employment and training 
programs which can help supply such workers, he said. 

“Employment change occurs only because jobs are available and enough people are 
qualified and available to fill them," he said. 

Acknowledging particularly severe unemployment problems in the construction industry, 


Dr. Marshall indicated that affirmative action can help increase economic efficiency 


in the industry by eliminating discrimination against men and women for reasons unrelated 


to their productivity and qualifications. 
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OSHA ANNOUNCES PROPOSED CANCER POLICY 
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WASHINGTON -- A draft of proposed regulations on worker exposure to cancer- 
causing chemicals that would speed the rulemaking process was made public by the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Bert Concklin, deputy assistant secretary of labor for the Department's 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA), said the proposed rules 
are intended to identify, classify and regulate potential carcinogens in American 
workplaces. If adopted, the rules would provide three uniform job health standards 
to be used under differing circumstances as OSHA moves to regulate potential 
carcinogens. 

The three uniform standards would each contain provisions OSHA has learned are 
common to most job health standards. By using these uniform standards, rulemaking 
could be speeded for each carcinogen being dealt with. 

Concklin said the proposed rules are based on three propositions: 


--That the term "carcinogen" must be defined for purposes of regulatory 
activity: 

--That, as a policy matter, a toxic material confirmed as a carcinogen in a 
mammalian test animal species is to be treated as posing a carcinogenic risk to 
humans - 

--That when OSHA is dealing with an identified carcionogen, the permissible 


worker exposure level would be set as low as feasible, or in certain cases would 


not be permitted at all. This is based on the general policy that there is 
present!y no means io determine a safe exposure level to a known carcinogen. 

In dealing with a specific carcinogen, Concklin added, OSHA would rely on 
evidence from human epidemiolngical studies, animal studies, or both. The extent 
to which such data are conclusive would permit OSHA to classify the substance as a 
“confirmed” carcinogen (classification I), a "suspect" carcinogen (classification 

either (classification III). Classification III agents would require 


further analysis of a 
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The classification of a carcinogen would then trigger appropriate regulatory 
action. Classification I agents would be regulated by an emergency temporary 
standard. 


A category II classification would result in developing a permanent health 


standard following normal rulemaking procedures. Classification III agents would 


cause OSHA to request from other federal agencies, including NIOSH, EPA, and NCI, 
any additional information which could have a bearing on reconsideration of the 
classification. 

Each of the three approaches would include certain provisions common to job 
health standards issued by OSHA in the past. These would include, among others, 
rules on monitoring and measuring workplace concentrations of the carcinogen, medical 
surveillance requirements, personal protective measures, recordkeeping requirements, 
personal hygiene, sanitation and housekeeping measures and employee training. 

Concklin noted that with these uniform measures in effect, rulemaking for a 
specific carcinogen would thus be limited to such issues as the lowest feasible 
exposure level, whether the substance was properly classified, and environmental 
impact issues 

"We recognize that this approach marks a departure from OSHA's usual pattern of 


setting job health standards on a substance-by-substance basis," Concklin said. 
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WASHINGTON -- Major 
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WASHINGTON -- Idleness attributable to work stoppages in 1975 was 0.19 percent of 
estimated total working time (1.9 working days idle per thousand), according to estimate: 


of the U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 1976 idleness rate 
was above the 19 of 0.16 percent. 
Although there was an active bargaining calendar in 1976, all three major measures 
of strike activity were well below those for 1974, the year wage and price controls 
were terminated. 
-- An estimated 5,600 strikes began in 1976, well above the 
Some 2.5 million workers participated in these disputes, a little 
in the previous year. 
- Idleness in 1976, at 38.0 million workdays, was almost 7 mill rkdays above 
total, but 10 million workdays below the previous peak reached 
On the average, each strike in 1976 involved aimost 100 workers more 
disputes in 1975--446 and 347 workers per strike, respectively. 
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After having risen in 1974 and 1975, the average duration of 


(measured as days idle per worker involved) decreased markedly, fron 


per worker in 1975 to 15.2 days idle per worker in 1976. 
-- As a-direct result of the 250,000 worker trucking industry s 1jre worker 
a | 


walked off their jobs in April than in any other month of 1 


Monthly idleness peaked at 5.2 million days (0.31 percent o 
working time) in July, when seven major stoppages--more than in any ot 
in effect. 

The numbers of workers involved and days of idle in the firs 
were below the comparable period for 1‘ 
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totals. For the remainder of 1976, all three major measures of work stoppages greatly 
exceeded the levels recorded in 1975. Again, this was due in large measure to the impact 
of the major strikes, whose 1.0 million workers and 14.5 million days off the job were 
the highest--both absolutely and as a proportion of the total--since 1971. 


The 2] major stoppages recorded in 1976 accounted for 40 percent of all workers 


withholding their services and 38 percent of all days away from the job, compared with 


27 percent and 24 percent, respectively, for the 20 major stoppages in the preceding year. 
In 1976, two major stoppages resulted in more than 3 million days of idleness 

each; one, a nationwide rubber industry strike which idled almost 58,000 workers for 

approximately 4%; months and contributed 5.4 million days of idleness to the totals; the 

the other a stoppage of 170,000 Ford Motor Company workers. There were no strikes of 


this magnitude in 1975. 








Week of February 7, 1977 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Minors under 18 may not work in nonfarm jobs declared hazardous by the Secretary 
of Labor, according to the Fair Labor Standards Act, enforced by the U.S. Department 


of Labor. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act protects educational opportunities of minors and 
prohibits their employment under conditions that may be detrimental to their health 


and welfare, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act is enforced by the Wage and Hour Division of the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Employment Standards Administration, with compliance 


officers stationed across the United States. 


Employers who violate child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
may be fined up to $1,000 for each violation; this federal law is enforced by wage 
and hour compliance officers of the U.S. Labor Department's Employment Standards 
Administration. 

Pee 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, enforced by the Y.S. Department of Labor, requires 


that most workers in the United States be paid a minimum wage and receive overtime 


pay after 40 hours in a workweek. 

















